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Whatever you doin the apiary—always 
do it well, thereby saving much valuable 
time and endless trouble. 


Some People, says a philosopher, “ are 
always finding fault with Nature for putting 
thorns on roses; I always thank her for 
putting roses on thorns.” 


Avoid Blowing your Breath among 
the bees while handling the combs. They 
are inclined to resent anything objectionable 
in rather a pointed manner. 


Doing Good should not be a studied act. 
By doing the best we can, minute by minute 
and hour by hour, we insensibly grow to 
goodness, as fruit grows to ripeness. 


Yes; that was the reply we made to Query 
No. 1, on page 299 ; but the treacherous type 
made us say ‘“No,” and thus contradict our 
own writing elsewhere, as well as all author- 
ities on that subject. 


Bees as Storm-Warners.—A German, 
who has studiously watched every movement 
of the honey-bees, asserts that they are 
excellent storm-warners. He says that on 
the approach of thunder-storms, bees, other- 
wise gentle and harmless, become very 
irritable, and will at once attack any one, 
even their usual attendant, approaching their 
hives. A succession of instances are given 
in which the barometer and hygrometer 
foretold a storm, the bees remaining quiet; 
and no storm occurred ; or the instruments 
gave no intimation of a storm, but the bees 
for hours before were irritable, and it came. 


Beauty Everywhere.—The country all 
over the North is now beautiful. The trees 
are loaded with budding fruit; the wheat and 
grasses are waving in the gentle breezes ; 
Nature’s rich, green carpet covers the undu- 
lated fields of ‘‘ the broad prairies’ as well 
as the thousands of hillsides and yalleys 
variegated with yellaw and white blossoms. 
The warbling of the feathered songsters are 
wafted upon the gentle breezes, and billions 
of flowers are perfuming the air! The bees 
are at work gathering the rich nectar that 
“wells up” in the white clover which is now 
just springing into bloom. It is several 
weeks late—but welcome alike to the bees 
and the apiarists. - 





Mr. Henry Hooth, a bee-keeper of 
Marshall County, W. Va., died of typhoid 
fever. His daughter asks us to state the fact 
in the Bee JOURNAL, so that his many bee- 
keeping friends may be informed of his 
demise. He always said that he should be a 
life-subscriber to the Bas JOURNAL, and he 
was. 


Hopes Blasted should give courage to 
battle afresh with the causes of disaster, and 
rise above it. Experience is an expensive 
instructor, but some of us will learn of no 
other. One writer says that “ the mere lapse 
of years is not life. Knowledge, truth, love, 
beauty, goodness, faith, alone can give 
vitality to the mechanism of existence.” 
We must live and learn, and thus we shall 
learn to live. We learn toclimb the hill of 
difficulty—not by looking at disasters in the 
past, but by keeping a steady aim on the 
mountains of truth that lie before us. 


The Honey Prospects.—Although the 
weather during the past winter and spring 
has been very disastrous to many colonies of 
bees, still there is a redeeming feature—the 
weather in the Northwest for the past month 
has been very favorable for honey-produc- 
tion; the many warm rains and intervening 
sunshine have been very good for vegetation, 
and promises a barge honey crop, if there is 
no great “ set-back.”” Those who have the 
colonies “ bred up” to full strength will, we 
think, realize very satisfactory results. At 
least that seems to be the “‘indications’’ now. 


The A B C of Carp Culture, a neat 
pamphlet of about 100 pages, is on our desk. 
It explains the simplest, cheapest and most 
effective system of carp culture, and being 
written by Mr. Milton P. Pierce, of Philadel- 
phia, Pa., Secretary of the American Carp 
Cultural Association, it cannot fail to be of 
inestimable value to all interested in the 
“finny tribes.”’ It is published by Mr. A. I. 
Root, Medina, Ohio. We will mail it to any 
address upon the receipt of the price, which 
is 50 cents. 





Bee and Honey Classification.—The 
thanks of the bee-keepers of the United | 
States are due to Mr. 8. C. Boylston, of 
Charleston, 8. C., for his efforts in their behalf 
to remedy the unjust discrimination of rail- 
road tariffs. Mr. Boylston was appointed the 
chairman of a committee for that purpose, 
at the Bee-Keepers’ Congress, held at New 
Orleans last February, and how well he has 
performed the work assigned to him and his 
associates, may be learned by his report, 
published on page 362 of this paper. It will 





be remembered that the editor of the Bree 
JOURNAL made an address on the subject, | 


Egyptian Bee-Dance.—On June 2, a 
magnificent ball was given in Paris, France, 
in a splendidly illuminated and royally deco- 
rated hall. The costumes of the ladies and 
gentlemen were radiant with thousands of 
diamonds, pearls, rubies, emeralds, etc. The 
telegraphic report ends thus: “ During the 
banguet an orchestra of 120 performers, 
concealed behind dense shrubbery, played, 
and a splendid corps de ballet, each balletine 
being in the costume of a bee, danced the 
Egyptian bee-dance.”” We know that very 
often a single bee makes a man dance, but 
what kind of a spectacle girls dressed up like 
bees would present, we are left to conjecture, 
as well as what were the peculiarities of the 
Egyptian bee-dance. 


Historical.—A correspondent desires us 
to give a brief historic statement of the rise 
of modern bee-culture in America, and we 
give the following review : 

In 1853 the Alps bees were introduced into 
Germany. Madame de Padua, of Mira, Italy, 
wrote to the Rev. Dr. Dzierzon, who resided 
in Lower Silesia, for a mode] of his bee-hives, 
and she sent him a colony of the yellow race 
of bees, which were the first ever seen in that 
part of Europe. 

In 1856, Mr. Samuel Wagner, of York, Pa., 
attempted to import a few colonies of Italian 
bees, but they all perished on the voyage. 
In 1860, Messrs. Wagner and Colvin first 
succeeded in importing the yellow-banded 
bees, from Dr. Dzierzon’s apiary. 

Until then but little thought had been 
devoted in this country to bee-keeping as an 
occupation, and still less to it as a science. 
True, many kept a greater or less number of 
“gums” or “skeps,”’ and a few, compara- 
tively very few, master minds had conceived 
rational scientific views regarding many of 
the internal mysteries of the hive; some had 
to an extent comprehended the physiological 
history of the honey-bee, but they were so 
very few that their wisdom was almost 
covered with disrepute by the ignorant and 
superstitious ideas of the masses, who kept 
bees as did their great-grandfathers, and 
whose comprehension had only kept pace 
with their improvements. The master-works 
of Rev. L. L. Langstroth and the late M. 
Quinby gave rise to much thought and study, 
which in turn led to experiments, and these 
created the necessity for a periodical, in the 
columns of which new discoveries could be 
heralded, accepted theories be discussed, o}d 
prejudices be combatted, and apiculture be 
elevated to its proper position among the 
progressive sciences. 

In 1861, the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL was 
started by the late Samuel Wagner, and in 


and presented the case to the Congress at 1873, it became the property of the present 
New Orleans, and the appointment of that | editor. That much progress has been made 


committee was the result. Now, we will 


haye another interview with the freight ' 


agents at their next meeting in this city, and | 


during the 25 years of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL'S existence, all will acknowledge. 
Many doubtful problems have been solved, 


endeavor to have all the railroads centering | 8nd new ideas promulgated; all the standard 
in Chicago make the same classification and | Works on apiculture have been revised time 


rates. Those having influence at the head- 
quarters of railroads in other Cities, are 
requested to present the claims of bee-keep- 
ers to them, and get a copy of the rates and 
classifications from this office for that 
purpose. Mr. Boylston’s aid in this matter 
has been very great, as he himself is a rail- 


road official, and we congratulate the bee- | 
keepers of America upon having such an_ 
efficient representative apiarist. 


and again, as published experiences have 
proven to the several authors that their books 
inclined to error, and none but the most 
conceited have dared to assume that they 
knew it all. 

Now there are nearly 300,000 bee-keepers 
in the United States and Canada, and the 
annual product amounts to 100,000,000 of 
pounds of honey, valued at about fifteen 
millions of dollars. 
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REPLIES by Prominent Apiarists, 


Making a Honey-House Rat-Proof. 





Query, No. 70.—How should a honey- 
house be made in order to be rat-proof ?—J. 
P. M. 


Dr. C. C. MILLER answers thus: 
‘* Make it the same as any building— 
by having everything built tight. A 
rat is not likely to gnaw its way in, 
but once in, it will gnaw its way out.” 





—_—-se + sO CO— 


How do Bee-Larve Eat? 





Query, No. 71.—Do bee-larve eat the 
food that the bees put into the cells, or do 
their bodies absorb it, say from the larva to 
the pupa state, or, in other words, from the 
time the egg hatches until the young bee 
leaves the cell 7—L. H 


Dr.G. L. TrinKER remarks: ‘Their 
bodies absorb it, or at least the greater 
part of the liquid food supplied. I 
have not been able to find pollen- 
grains in the food. The continual 
motion of larval bees may facilitate 
absorption.” 





-_—_- 





Storing and Fumigating Combs. 





Query, No. 72.—I have about 1,000 empty 
combs; how can [ protect them from the 
moth? and what is the best method of fumi- 
gating them ?—J. R. A. 


Dr. G. L. TINKER remarks thus: 
** Place the combs on racks in a close 
room. Place an iron kettle containing 
live coals, in the center of the room ; 
sprinkle on sulphur and close up the 
room door. Only sufficient should be 
used to kill the worms, which amount 
will soon be found by test. Toomuch 
will cause a deposit of sulphur on the 
combs.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER says: ‘‘ One way 
in which I have successfully kept 
combs, is to put them under a strong 
colony of bees, in such a way-that the 
bees can only go in or out by passing 
over these combs. My hives having 
tight bottoms, I put the colony ina 
super just like the hive, only without 
a bottom, then fill up the hive with 
the empty combs and set the colonies 
on top. Of course this plan can only 
be used where enough colonies are 
alive to protect the empty combs.” 





_- 


Enameled-Cloth Covering. 





Query, No. 73.—Is it a good plan to use 
enameled-cloth as a covering over the brood 
frames in winter? If bees need water in the 
summer, why do they not need it in the win- 
ter also? and with the enameled-cloth over 
the frames, they have water in winter as well 
as in summer.—B. J. 


G. M. Doouirr_eE says: ‘It looks 
reasonable as B. J. states it, but I 
have generally had poor results when 
I have used it. I much prefer a good 
quilt or woolen blanket.” 





JAMES HeppoN replies: ‘I dislike 
enameled-cloth about a bee-hive. If 
I want upward absorption, I use cheap 
burlap ; if not, my board-cover. Bees 
use water when breeding rapidly ; but 
that is something I do not wish them 
to do during winter.” 


Pror. A. J. Cook answers thus: 
‘* No, nor a board; I prefer a quilt; 
because in winter they are quiet. The 
man in the harvest field drinks quarts, 
while the loafer at the street-corner 
may not drink a drop (of water). I 
never wish my bees to have flrops of 
water in their hives.” 


G.W. DEMAREE says: “Enameled- 
cloth for bee-quilts would never have 
been thought of had it not been for its 
non-sticking cbaracter. This is the 
only redeeming feature it has. Ina 
changeable climate like that of the 
Middle States, there is more danger of 
too much water than not enough.” 


DADANT & SON say: ‘“* No; we re- 
move the cloth and put our straw- mat 
directly on the frames, filling the 
space above with dry leaves or straw.” 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON replies: “1 have 
never used enameled-cloth over the 
bees in summer, nor in winter. Bees 
need water in the summer because 
they are rearing brood.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER answers thus: 
‘** No, the best plan is to place strips 
of wood between the top-bars of the 
frames, as recommended by Rev. M. 
Mahin, years ago. Bees will get all 
the water needed, if it is needed, in 
winter, if the upper part of the brood- 
chamber is made as tight as propolis 
can make it. Such conservation of the 
heat requires large lower ventilation 
to carry off the moisture, and to pre- 
— restlessness from too much 
1eat.”” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER replies thus: 
‘*T have used it in winter, and I dis- 
cover no difference as to results be- 
tween enameled-cloth and sheeting.”’ 





Use of Starters in the Brood Frames. 





Query, No. 74.—In the production of 
comb honey, where a first or prime swarm is 
hived on comb-foundation starters, say 3 
inches in depth, and with sections on top 
filled with full sheets of foundation, what is 
the best method of preventing the buildin 
= a in the brood-chamber ?—F. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON says: ‘“ With 
me, prime swarms are not inclined to 
build drone-comb; if they were, I 
know of no better plan than to use 
full sheets of foundation.” 


G. W. DEMAREE replies: “The 
best way to suppress drone -comb 
building, ree none but young, 
prolific queens. Thedrone-comb usu- 
ally built by a prime swarm will do 
but little harm the first season, and 
can be removed in the following 
spring. melted into wax, or used for 
extracting combs. I have practiced 
this method for years, and it pays me 
better than high-priced foundation.” 


G. M. DOOLITTLE says: ‘“ Under 


the circumstances given, I have had 
little if any drone-comb built, espe- 





cially if drone-foundation is used in 
the sections.” 


Pror. A. J. Coox replies: ‘Unless 
I had spare combs I should hive them 
on foundation in full sheets.” 


DADANT & SON say: “Use full 
sheets of foundation. There is no 
other way that we know of.” 


Dr. G. L. TINKER says: “ All 
prime swarms should be hived on 6 or 
7 frames, and I prefer to have them 
just half filled with foundation with- 
out wires. With this management 
there will be little drone-comb built, 
while the greatest possible results in 
comb honey are secured.” 


Dr. C. C. MILLER remarks thus: 
‘* Fill up the rest of the frame with 
foundation.” 


JAMES HEDDON says: ‘“ Increase 
the width of those ‘ starters’ till they 
fill the frame; in which case they 
should be stayed with No. 30 or 36 
wire. If you think there is economy 
in using no more foundation than 
‘ starters,’ use a strip notover % of an 
inch wide, and then if you had a mill 
specially to make those strips which 
would make the 3 upper rows of cells 
drone size, and the next 2 or 3 rows 
worker size, probably nearly all the 
rest of the comb would be built with 
worker cells. When comb foundation 
can be had at 50 cts. per pound, I will 
use it in full sheets, until I see my 
error, which will not be very soon.” 





Local Convention Directory. 


Time and place of Meeting. 
June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
-E. J, Hadley, Sec. 
July 15.—Centra] Llinois, at Bloomington, Ills. 
Wm. B. Lawrence, 
Dec. 8—10.—Michigan State, at Degroit, Mich. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
§2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


1885. 





= To create Honey Markets in every 
village, town and city, wide-awake honey 
producers should get the Leaflets ‘“‘ Why Eat 
Honey”’ (only 50 cents per 100), or else the 
pamphlets on “Honey as Food and Medicine,” 
and scatter them plentifully, and the result 
will be a DEMAND for all of their crops at 
remunerative prices. ‘‘ Honey as Food and 
Medicine "’ are sold at the following prices : 

Single copy, 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; per 
hundred, $2.50. Five hundred will be sent 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1,000 for $15,00. 
On orders of 100 or more, we will print, if 
desired, on the cover-page, “ Presented by,” 
ete. (giving the name and address of the bee- 
keeper who scatters them). 

pS IS SB 

= All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a copy of 
the Apiary Register and commence to use it. 
The prices are as follows : 





For 50 colonies (120 pages)............. $1 00 
** 100 colonies (220 pages)...... ...... 125 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)............. 150 


The larger ones can be used for a few col- 
onies, give room for an increase of numbers, 
and still keep the record all together in one 
book, and are therefore the most desirable. 
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Explanatory.—The figures BEFORE the 
names indicate the number of years that the 


person has kept bees. Those AFTER, show 
the number of colonies the writer had in the 
previous spring and fall, or fall and spring, 
as the time of the year may require. 

This mark ©) indicates that the apiarist is 
located near the centre of the State named: 
6 north of the centre; 2 south; O+ east; 
+O west; and this ¢ northeast; *o northwest; 
O. southeast; and 9 southwest of the centre 
of the State mentioned. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Sour Honey, Larval Bees, etc. 


16—G. M. DOOLITTLE, (40—80). 


I notice on page 291, that Prof. Cook 
is surprised at my statement on page 
260, that ‘* Honey only swells as it be- 
comes damp,” and that the swelling 
can only be ** brought about by either 
cool, damp weather, or non-circulation 
of air, or both.”” He then asks,** What 
about fermentation ?”’ and answers 
the question by saying, ‘* Honey in 
the comb, or when extracted, is almost 
sure to ferment in a cool, damp at- 
mosphere.” Now, I cannot see any- 
thing for the Professor to be sur- 
prised at, for his statement is almost 
exactly the same as mine,as I sa 
farther on in my article, ‘‘ that if the 
dampness remains, the whole will be- 
come a sickening, souring mass,” 
which implies, or at least I supposed 
it did, fermentation. In any event it 
is the cool, ae atmosphere that 
causes the trouble, forif this were 
not present nothing of the kind would 
take place. 

This is identical with the cold in 
our wintering troubles. Were the 
cold not present, there would be no 
confinement, and pollen, breeding in 
confinement and honey-dew would 
play no part in this matter. Had 
that barrel of honey, which exploded 
at the BEE JOURNAL office, been 

laced in a warm room with one head 
eft out, as I recommended, it would 
never have soured or fermented. 
What I was after was that cold and 
dampness tended toward making our 
honey uninviting and unsalable; 
while a warm, dry atmosphere tended 
to put a “gilt edge” on our pro- 
duct. 

_ Prof. Cook and others should bear 
in mind that I did not have the ad- 
vantages of a good education, etc., 
which they did, hence, I am not capa- 
ble of expressing my views as clearly, 
and itis only by their being dressed 
up by our indulgent editor, that they 
are presentable at all, My articles 
are only written in the hope that they 
may benefit my fellow-bee-keepers 
along the line of practical apiculture, 
thus helping to lighten their burdens 
of life, as my 
lightened by. the help I have ob- 
tained from the writings of others. 





| 


POLLEN AND LARVAL BEES. 


On page 232, Mr. Rutherford seems 
to think that I am wholly wrong in 
my ideas that the larval bee is fed 
anything which may represent pollen, 
and says there is quite a difference 
between my statements found on 
pages 5 and 134. I had never supposed 
that pollen was fed “raw” to the 
larval bee, although, perhaps, page 5 
thus expressed it. In this, Prof. Cook 
fell into the same error of expression 
in his Manual, as did also some of the 
others which I quoted as supporting 
my views in the matter. But these 
errors of expression do not alter the 
facts which we are trying to get at 
when we understand each other. We 
now understand that the food of the 
larve is chyme, myself and others 
claiming that such chyme is a compo- 
sition of pollen, etc. (see what Mr. 
Heddon says on page 244), while Mr. 
R. says it is an *‘ animal secretion.” 
Now, I wish to give Mr. R. a“ nut to 
crack’ by asking what the substance 
is which resembles pollen, found in 
the intestines of the as bee just 
emerged from the cell ? also what was 
it I found on the glass spoken of in 
my garden (see page 5)? If the young 
bee has ‘“‘no matter to void,” as he 
tells us on page 60, why do they thus 
void matter? and why dothe young 
drones hatching out of section honey- 
boxes (as probably nearly every api- 
arist has seen them), after taking the 
sections to the honey-room, foul the 
nice capped honey with their voidings? 
Lam no scientist, but it seems to me 
if I were, 1 would not call the state- 
ments of any one ‘“‘imaginary,” and 
then give no explanation of what is 
seen nearly every day in the apiary. 
As Prof. Cook, on page 299, endorses 
Mr. R's article, perhaps he also will 
tellus what it is that these drones 
and young bees void. I wish to thank 
Mr. R. for bringing this matter up, 
for 1 trust that thereby all of us will 
gain new light,on what Mr. Heddon 
Says on page 244, *‘none of us clearly 
understand.” 


BEES UNDER THE SNOW. 


On page 219, Mr. Mitchell writes of 
having good success in wintering bees 
under the snow, and I see that others 
recommend the same thing. Here is 
something I do not understand. I 
have been obliged to try this plan 
nearly every winter for the past 12 
years with a few colonies, owing to 
the snow drifting in unexpected 
places, and I have not had a single 
colony so covered with snow come out 
in good condition, while the loss from 
this cause will average fully % of all 
so drifted under. If the snow stays 
on for only a week or s0, no harm re- 
sults from it; but if long continued 


, 


the bees get uneasy, thereby getting | 


too warm, melting the snow all around 
the hive, which results in brood rear- 
ing to such an extent that the vitality 
of the colony is impaired, which re- 
sults in a weak colony, and generally, 
death. Mr. W. A. House, a bee- 
keeper of large experience, living in 


' this county, thinks that the cause is 
urdens have been | owing to the hives setting close to the 


ground from which (ground) the snow 
soon thaws the frost, thereby giving 


the colony too much heat of ener 4 
nature arising from the earth, which 
produces the bad effects realized by 
oe this vicinity. As my bees 
are both summer and winter, kept 
within 4 inches of the ground, 1 wish 
to ask those who are successful in 
wintering bees under the snow, how 
far the hives are from the ground. 
Borodino,© N. Y 


The Northeastern Convention. 


Continued from page 183. 








Upon assembling on Thursday at 
7p. m., President Root in the chair, 
the first topic presented for discussion 
was: ‘The advantages and disad- 
vantages of making colonies queen- 
less to prevent swarming.” 

Mr. little said that he had not 
attempted making colonies for any 
such purpose, and did not believe in 
it as far as his locality was concerned. 
He had taken queens from colonies, 
and such queens had worked vigor- 
ously storing honey, and when the 
queen was put back, the colony would 
work vigorously in carrying stored 
honey into the boxes, and in bringing 
in new honey from the field. The re- 
marks of Mr. Doolittle seemed to be 
endorsed by Messrs. Elwood and Bet- 
singer. 

r. Locke presented a very ingen- 
iously-constructed instrument for 
measuring the length of a_bee’s 
tongue,called the Bee’s Tongue is- 
ter. He ~— to be able thus to dis- 
cover the s having the longest 
tongues, and from these it would be 
best to rear future stock, and thus 
obtain an improved race that would 
secure honey from the largest range 
of plants. The instrument was 
heartily commended and endorsed by 
the convention. 

Mr. King, of New York, presented 
a sample of a reversible frame, and 
another sample of such reversible 
frame was shown by Capt. Hethering- 
ton. Mr. H. had tried the experiment 
of reversing frames to induce the 
bees to carry up honey from the bot- 
tom of the brood-frames into the 
boxes, but had not been as success- 
ful as a Michigan bee-keeper. 

Mr. Todd, of Philadelphia, pre- 
sented an instrument showing that 
liquid spheres of equal size pressing 
against each other with equal pres- 
sure would produce hexagonal figures 
of mathematical accuracy, the angles 
of which will be identical with those 
in the honey comb: the instrument 
was examined with great interest, as 
it seems to show that the bees in the 
manufacture of comb only follow a 





great law of nature. 

Mr. Clark presented a report of the 
| committee on the constitution and by- 
laws, and the following amendments 
were adopted : 


Art. 1. This association shall be known as the 
| New York State Bee-Keepers’ Association found- 
ed by Moses Quinby in 1868. 
Art. 2. Each county or district convention here- 
after held in any part of this State, shall be en- 
| titled to three delegates to the St:te Society. 
| Art. 4. The officers of this associution shal! con- 
| sist of a President, Vice-President, Secretary and 
| Treasurer, who shall constitute the executive 
| committee, and whose duties shall be those usually 
assigned to such officers, and their term of office 
shall be one year, or until their successors shall be 
| cted. An honorary Vice-President shall also 
be appointed from each county of this State. 
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the exception of the following: 


Art. 5. The Secretary shall receive $10 each year 


for his -ervices, and he srali haye power to choose 
an assistant secretary if he wishes. | 


Art. 6. The regular meetings shall be held alter- | 
nately at Rochester, Albany, Utica and Syracuse, | 
but shall be held no two years in succession at the 
same place. 


FRIDAY MORNING SESSION. 


Secretary Benedict then read an 
essay on the “ Best management of 
the apiary for comb honey:” 

Mr. King believed that removing 
the honey as fast as capped, and re- 
placing the sections with those that are 
but partially filled, is the proper way 
to secure the largest amount of sur- 
plus honey. 

This system did not discourage the 
bees, but was in exact accordance 
with the nature of the little insect. 

Mr. Locke spoke in favor of the 
system, and said it was that practiced 
by the ancient Germans who kept at 
times a thousand colonies. ° 

The committee on cireulars and 
pamphlets reported through Mr. Locke, 
and on motion the committee was 
continued.another year. 

The Secretary read an article by 
Mr. Tefft on the “* Reversible Frame.” 
The article declared the invention a 
great improvement over the old hang- 
ing frame, and adopted by the most 
intelligent apiarists. The article also 
referred to the objects to be gained by 
the use of this style of frame. 

Messrs. King, Betsinger, Root, 
Clark, Locke, Benedict, Doolittle and 
others, took part in the discussion, 
and it was generally admitted that at 
certain times in the season, and with 
judicious management, the reversible 
frame would prove a success. Some 
of the objections offered were that if 
care were not taken, poor honey would 
be carried into the surplus boxes, 
thus injuring the quality of the honey 
stored there, and that inexperienced 
bée-keepers would. unless careful, re- 
verse the frames too late in the fall. 

Some changes were made in the 
committees, when the question and 
answer box was opened and answers 
made to the conundrums therein con- 
tained. 

On motion of Mr. Clarke, the ex- 
ecutive committee was given power 
to name delegates and issue-ereden- 
tials to those wishing to attend the 
International Convention at New 
Orleans. On motion, all persons 
wishing to attend the North Ameri- 
can Bee-Keepers’ Convention at De- 
troit, next fall, will receive credentials 
from the executive committee. 

On motion of Mr. Clark, any person 
in the State may become a mem- 
ber of the Association by signing the 
constitution and paying 50 cents. Any 
clause in the constitution which con- 
flicts with this was rescinded. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


After the convention was opened, 
Mr. Doolittle, on behalf of the com- 
mittee, composed of Messrs. Doolit- 
tle, Todd and Locke, offered the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be hereby ten- 
dered to all the essay writers. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association 


are due and are hereby tendered the representa- 
tives of the Journal, Evening Herald, Morning 











Standard, and the Courier, for their extended no- 
tices of this convention, the publication of our 
proceedings, and other courtesies shown us. 

Resolved, That the Association do hereby tender 
a vote of thanks to our worthy President, Mr. L. 
C. Root, for the dignified and able manner in 
which he has presided over our meetings. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks are hereby 
tendered to the mayor and common council of the 
city of Syracuse for the use of the City Hall. 

Resolved, That this Association are pleased to 
note the presence of a number of ladies during 
the sessions, and trust that they will, at our next 
convention, favor us with their presence. 

Resolved, That this convention extend a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Arthur ‘Todd, Philadelphia, for the 
interesting microscopic and scientitic experiments 
given for the benefit of this convention. 

Resolved, Thata vote of thanks be extended to 
Silas M. Locke, Salem, Mass., for the scientific 
registration of the length of bees’ tongues as con- 
nected with scientific queen-rearing. 

Resolved, That a vote of thanks be extended to 
our retiring secretary for the efficient manner in 
which he bas performed the arduvus duties de- 
volving upon him. 

Resolved, That we as a convention do urge upon 
our members to attend the meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Society, at Detroit, next 
fall, and that all members so attending shall 
hereby be vested with the attributes of delegates. 


The report of the committee on 
uestions was made by Mr. King as 
ollows : 

1. What is the best food for winter? 
Ans.—Granulated sugar. 

2. How many colonies of bees can 
be kept in one apiary? Ans.—That 
depends on forage—from 20° to 2,000. 

8. Which is better for beginners, 
natural or artificial swarming? Ans. 
—Natural. 

4. How shall we prevent honey from 
candying ? Ans.—Keepit at a tem- 
perature of not less than 75°. 

5. When the bees hang out, is it 
best to put on more boxes? <Ans.— 
Only when honey is plentiful outside. 

6. How to prevent swarming when 
producing comb-honey ? Ans.—Keep 
the bees at work. 

7. Why are porous cloth covers for 
winter use any better than enameled 
cloth? Ans.—Because they permit 
the escape of moisture. 

8. Why not use fine wire-cloth 
strung across the section frame in- 
stead of tin or wooden separators ? 
Ans.— Wire is too flexible. 

9. Does pollen cause the bee-diar- 
rhea? Ans.—Yes and no. 

10. What material is best to gum 
labels for glass or tin? Ans.—Dex- 
trine and hot water. 

11. Is dividing preferable to natural 
swarming? Ans.—Yes, decidedly. 

12. Why is chaff packing better 
than dead air-space? Ans.—Because 
it is warmer. 

13, Why are deep frames better for 
use in securing comb honey than 
shallow ones? Ans. Because they 
are better adapted to the collateral 
system. 

14. Why are shallow frames better 
for use in securing comb honey than 
deep ones? Ans.—Because brood will 
be necessarily closer to the sections. 

The following resolution was read 
by Mr. Locke and adopted : , 

This Association having beard with 
great sorrow of the death, during the 
past month, of Mr. W. W. Cary, of 
Coleraine, Mass., desires to put on 
record its high appreciation of his 
services. A progressive bee-keeper 
of one-half a century’s experience, 
among the very first to import and 
breed the Italian bee, ‘and zealous for 
its purity—enthusiastic in every ad- 
vance in the direction, both of econ- 
omy and pe oe Ngee of the honey- 
bee, he took a high rank among those 





who have helped both by practice and 
pen to elevate and perpetuate the 
science of apiculture. 

With these considerations we do 
resolve that as a mark of our appre- 
ciation of his services this minute be 
entered upon the records of the Asso- 
ciation, and a copy sent by the Secre- 

to the family of Mr. Cary. 

solved, That we extend our sym- 
pathy to the affiicted family, and com- 
mend them in their grief to the God 
of all consolation,and the very “ pres- 
ent help in trouble.” 

The report of the committee on 
implements on exhibition was read. 

n motion of Mr. Todd, local asso- 
ciations were recommended to pur- 
chase the Cheshire chart for begin- 
ners. On motion, the convention ad- 
journed sine die. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Cause of Loss in Winter. 


JAMES HEDDON. 


The above must be a subject of 
interest in every respect to many bee- 
keepers. All will recollect how, in 
my article on page 213, written about 
April 1, I spoke of the 73 colonies en- 
tirely pollenless, that passed the win- 
ter in the new, damp cellar. I put 
these bees out for a flight on April 19, 
after a confinement of 151 days, and 
though their hives were white, and I 
was in my white shirt sleeves, not one 
speck of discharge could be found or 
seen coming from —_ bee, though the 
air was dark with their flight, as the 
day was a very warm one. Their 
bodies were as slim as in fall, and 
they discharged not even water, unless 
they went far out of the apiary to do 
so. Lexperimented upon one colony 
in this cellar, by going to it almost 
daily for about three weeks, and stir- 
ring it up into excitement, and every 
time we approached it, it was as quiet 
as any colony, and when put out they 
cast no spot. 

I notice that Mr. Ira Barber 
(another successful bee-winterer), on 
page 316, thinks that a damp room is 

est for bees, if it is warm enough. 
He undoubtedly speaks from experi- 
ence, and [ think he is, perhaps, cor- 
rect; but I have known to win- 
ter most apne J on sugar syrup, in 
avery dry sawdust house. ave 
also known them to have the disease 
very badly in a cellar whose tempera- 
ture never was below 42°. This was 
in both instances my personal experi- 
ence, and I am certain whereof I 
speak. Many others can, with their 
experience, confirm my own, and 
these facts one can no more afford to 
ignore than I can afford to ignore the 
very interesting and important ex- 
Sea of Messrs. Barber, Train, 
omhower, and the many others 
whose statements help us to get at 
the true inwardness of this great 
problem. 

Mr. Barber may fix his cellar as he 
chooses, and if he will let me fill his 
honey with floating pollen, his bees 
will rapidly accumulate feces. Pollen 
is almost wholly nitrogen, and so is 
feces. Nitrogenous food will load the 
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intestines of the bees every time, and 
no conditions can avoid it; as I before 
have said, we need not fear bee-bread 
as long as _ the temperature is kept 
high enough, for without a waste of 
tissue, bees will not need nitrogen, 
nor will they touch it; but when nitro- 
gen isin the honey, they consume it 
of necessity. 


Mr. Barber speaks of dry feces as 
thea he thought it might be possi- 
ble that if all outside conditions were 
right, accumulations could be con- 
tinually voided in adry state,in the 
cluster and in the hive. Prof. Cook 
tells us that his experiments upon 
this point have satisfied him that bees 
never normally void at all in their 
hives. Ithink he is correct. A few 
times I have seen bees void feces that 
was solid enough to hold a round 
form, and stretch out from 4 to % 
inch in length. If this discharge were 
left in adry air for a short time, it 
would become dry feces; but this 
never happens except in the last 
stages of the disease, bee-diarrhea, 
after the bees have held their feces 
until they are sick. Prof. Cook has 
lately microscopically and chemicall 
analyzed ee dry feces receiv 
from Mr. . F. Clarke and Mr. 8. 
Corneil, and found it to be wax and 
pollen, wood, paint, and other chew- 
ings. When we take into considera- 
tion the natural home and surround- 
ings of the honey-bee, we at once sus- 
ect the error of the dry-feces theory. 

am wondering how the preferable 
damp cellar can aid dry discharges. 


According to the pollen theory, 
breeding in confinement should tend 
to promote diarrhea if the tempera- 
ture is too low, but if not too low, it 
would not so tend. This is what we 
also find to be the facts. On what 
basis, except the lien re as Tag 
we account for the superiority of 
sugar syrup (long ago admitted) when 
used in any system of wintering ? 
Who, by any method of wintering, 
can show 151 days’ confinement (five 
months) and no discharge at all where 
sugar syrup is not used? My many 
colonies that actually froze, died upon 
their stores, with their proboscides in 
their syrup. Had these colonies had 
honey and bee-bread for stores, they 
would, no doubt, have had diarrhea 
a before they died, and we should 

ave thought that was the only cause of 
death. 

I am sure that starvation is not the 
cause of diarrhea. I have seen many 
cases of either entirely absented from 
the other. [think that Mr. Goos is 
entirely mistaken. I have wintered 
bees successfully on boneset and 
other fall honey, and, in fact, on all 
kinds of honey that we have here in 
quantity. 

_ Dr. Southard, of Kalamazoo, Mich., 
is the only man I know of who win- 
tered all of his bees packed out-doors. 
To several colonies he fed clear houey- 
dew, and all of his colonies had no 
upward ventilation or absorbents of 
any sort—solid wood above and all 
around, if I understand Hon. A. B. 
Cheney correctly, who visited us both 
about two weeks ago. No, it isneither 
honey-dew nor dampness. His colo- 
nies, having honey-dew, came out in 





good condition. When the liquid 
stores are free from nitrogen (floating 
pollen), as was the case last season in 
most localities, it is only a question of 
temperature Dr. Southard’s bees 
were much better protected, as he 
writes me, than others that died. 
When bees sicken with diarrhea in 
warm quarters, it is a question of 
nitrogenous food. This is my idea. 
It also seems to be the idea of Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Mason, Howard, Willis, 
and others. Cold may kill bees; but 
pollen in some form is the prime cause 
of bee-diarrhea, and a careful analysis 
of the excreta will always show the 
truth of my statement, I think. 


Mr. Doolittle thinks that if the| pl 


pollen theory is true, a knowledge of 
itis of no practical benefit. We do 
not understand it at all alike. I feel 
sure that my knowledge of it insures 
me against any further winter losses. 
Last winter I lost at least $1,500 worth 


of bees. I am only hilarious over my | N 


late experience, because [ feel so con- 
fident of the greater future gain in my 
being able to register my name among 
the ones who always winter bees suc- 
cessfully. But this is notall. How 
much can I do for others ? 

On page 316, Mr. Barber speaks of 
some who write much, but never win- 
ter bees successfully. Now, in all 
candor, I ask if they who loose bees 
most, are not most apt to find out the 
cause of such loss? Does not neces- 
sity and superior advantages tend to 
stimulate investigation? Have the 
successful ones known why they were 
successful? If so, why did they not 
tell us all about how to meet with the 
same success? If they have told us, 
why have we not succeeded? Why 
have such intelligent and practical 
bee-keepers as Mr, Hutchinson and 
Mr. Oatman failed to succeed? Is it 
not true that there was all the time a 
factor in these losses that the success- 
ful ones did not understand, because 
it was not one of their environments ? 
I do not think I am any brighter than 
others, but I am sure that I see clear 
enough to not only wander out of the 
darkness, but lead out my compan- 
ions. The future will decide it, and I 
am willing to stake my reputation as 
a bee-keeper upon the results. I am 
not looking back, nor “es an 
time “crying over spilled milk,” 
am starting with about 200 colonies, 
and in the near autumn, I am going 
to have as large a honey crop as the 
season will admit of, and more colo- 
nies than before, and then winter 
them all. 

Dowagiac, 9 Mich. 


i 





Read at the Northeastern Convention. 


Best Management for Comb Honey. 





FRANK C, BENEDICT. 





The question that has been assigned 


/me, if I shall speak upon it,in the 


full meaning of the topic as it is given 
in our programme, I shall have to as- 
sume myself as having a better 
method than any of our honored 
leaders in bee-culture. And when I 
think of such men as the lamented 
Quinby, Rev. L. L. Langstroth, Capt. 


Hetherington, Messrs. Elwood, Doo- 
little, Heddon, Betsinger, and many 
others, it little becomes me to assume 
that Ican give to bee-keepers *‘ the 
best management of the apiary for 
comb honey!” [I hardly think when 
the committee gave me the question, 
they took into consideration the va- 
ried climate and the different sources 
from which we procure our surplus 
honey; that the management in one 
section of the country would not 
bring like results in another of a dif- 
ferent surplus source. So I shall con- 
fine what I have to offer, to a section 
in a latitude where clover aud bass- 
wood are the principal sources of sur- 


us. 

We shall have to start in early 
spring, ecmere, before the first nat- 
ural pollen is gathered, when we are 
letting our bees work upon rye or 
Graham flour, as this should be given 
tu supply until natural pollen comes. 
ow, when natural pollen appears, 
or better, before, on some warm pleas- 
ant day, look over each colony and 
see that they have a good queen and 


with enameled cloth or some material 
that will keep in the heat and mois- 
ture. In about ten days look them 
over again, aud you will find colonies 
that cannot cover eight frames, or the 
full number, to good advantage. Con- 
tract these by using the division- 
board until they have no more frames 
that they can cover well. Be sure 
each time to leave plenty of honey, 
uncapping a portion that the bees 
may move it about in the combs; this 
will have a stimulative effect, and 
cause the queen to lay more rapidly. 
Some may ask, why contract the 
brood-chamber? For the reason that 
one of the great requirements of pro- 
lific brood-rearing is heat, and if the 
store is not large enough to warm the 
room, then contract the room to the 
size of the store. 


Now let them rest about ten days 
more, and by this time the young bees 
in the hive will begin to be quite 
numerous, and if you find the queen 
is using all the room, add one frame 
to the brood-nest. But this time 
make haste slowly, as you are liable 
to sudden changes, and you have 
many old bees that have nearly done 
their work, whose places will soon be 
filled by young bees. Now begin to 
feed and stimulate to brood-rearing 
as you have a good quantity of youn 
bees to care for the larve and genera 
work of the hive. This feeding may 
be done in the hive from a top feeder, 
or from a feeder placed at the en- 
trance, or anyway that you can easiest 
feed theni a little every day ; three or 
four tablespoonfuls is a plenty, unless 
they are very short of stores. 


At this season of the year they use 
a large quantity of water ———— 
the food for the brood, and if you wi 
supply it by feeding one part of sugar 
or honey to three of water, it will save 
| thousands of workers that would go 
/out on unfavorable days in search of 
water, and neverreturn. You are now 
not far from the first of May. Push 
_ them as fast as possible, as you only 
| have about fifty days to white clover 
‘bloom. No one need have any fear of 





plenty of honey, and cover them” 
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getting their colonies too populous at | strong swarms that issue up to within 


this time,and in this latitude with | one week of the opening of basswood 


our short spring-time. 


During the} bloom, remove the old hive toa new 


tifty days to come, look to each colony | stand ; place the new hive upon the 


weekly, add combs 


by spreading | old stand, filled with one empty comb, 


brood and placing an empty combin|and seven frames of wired founda- 


the centre, keeping a record of every 
colony. 


| tion, with the set of partly filled sec- 
tions from the old hive 


laced in 


Up to this, I have not said anything | position on the new one. Now hive 


about hives. 


Good results may be! the-swarm, and they are ready for 


obtained with nearly all of the mov-| business; as you have all the working 


able-frame hives. 
get to the honey season, a rightly ar- 
ranged top-storing hive is preferable. 
But during spring management a 
hive, in which you can extend the 
brood-nest, is of great advantage. A 
strong colony will use more than eight 
frames and be crowded, before the 
honey harvest begins. Now, if your 
hive is such that you can add extra 


frames, they will be quickly filled with | 


brood. Some would say draw a frame 
of brood and give to a weaker colony, 
and replace it with an empty frame. 
This may be done, but experience has 
taught that, as a rule, better results 
can be obtained by letting the brood 
reimain in the strong colonies until 
about the time to put on surplus 
storage ; then draw the extra frames, 
taking the oldest brood and give to 
the lighter colonies, if any still re- 
main. By this time, they are ready 
to take care of it, and it comes when 
it will do them much more good than 
it would earlier. If fortunate enough 
to have colonies on full frames, these 
extra combs with a few bees will 
make some fine early nuclei, that will 
build themselves into good colonies 
if given a young queen or a queen- 
cell. It is better to have a few young 
queens to give them, as you will want 
them when the swarming season 
comes. , 

Now we come to the honey season. 
Weare all ready with sections filled 
with light foundation, not less than 
ten square feet to the pound, placed 
on racks with separators clamped be- 
tween. Go to the yard,and as you 
pass through, lift up the quilts, and if 
you find that they are whitening the 
tops of the combs, they are storing 
new honey, and should be given the 
sections at once. I think I am safe 
when I say, there is no way in which 
the sections can be given, that has the 
advantage of the rack, or clamping 
case, worked upon the tiering-up 
system. When nicely started raise 
them up and place another set under. 
Continue this until well in basswood 
time ; then be careful not to get more 
started than the bees will finish on 
white honey. 


Some, of course, are prepared to 
take issue with me, who are joined to 
their idol, the wide frame, which, if 
for no other reason than the saving 





of time, should have been laid aside 
long since, and any hive that will not | 
admit of taking the top off toa level 
with the tops of the brood combs, 
should be placed with them and be) 
kept as relics. 

Now our dish is ready to catch the | 
shower of honey. But just here) 
comes the cry that the bees are 
swarming just asthey had one set of ; 
sections about ready to raise. What) 
shall we do? I would say, with all 


have any trouble with the new colony 
swarming again. But now what is 
the condition of the old one? You 
will find eight frames of brood in all 
stages, and young bees enough to care 
for the eggs and larve, and hundreds 
more hatching every day. Let them 
stand six or seven days; then open 
the hive and cut all -queen-cells, sav- 
ing the best to be placed in the nuclei 
from which you are to take a laying 
queen and place in the old hive, and 
you have a colony that will often fill 
one and two sets of sections during 
the basswood flow. After much ex- 
terme eee I find this allows the 
ees a chance to be true to nature, 
and still we practically control the 
swarming. 

Now, we are within a few days of 
the basswood bloom, and we must 
make everything count. Hive the 
swarm on the old stand as before, but 
do not carry the old hive to a new 
stand, but place it beside the new one 
with entrance at right angles. Let 
this stand eightdays. Towards night 
of the eighth day, open the old hive 
and you will find that you have a fair 
colony of bees. Have the comb-box 
ready, remove the combs, shake the 
bees at the entrance of the new hive, 
place the combs in the box, shake 
some of the bees from the old hive 
and remove to a new stand, and place 
the combs in the hive, cutting out all 
queen-cells but one; or all, if you 
have a young queen that you can give 
them. Now the young bees and what 
are yet to hatch will take care of the 
work in the hive, and wit» care will 
be in trim to take the last of basswood 
and store dark honey enough to win- 
ter upon. 

From the first swarms you will get 
more honey than you would had you 
tried to keep them in one hive by 
hiving and returning them, and trying 
to suppress the swarming impulse. 
Second, you get the greater part of 
the worker bees when they will do 
the most good— during the honey-flow. 

With the above management you 
have doubled the number of colonies 
that have cast a swarm. Now, brother 
bee-keepers, what I have said comes 
from practical experience, and if an 
one has gained a new thought, then 
have accomplished all that I hoped 
for. 

Allow me to discard the subject as 
given, and ask you to accept this as 
one of the best managements of the 


_apiary for comb bomet. 


Perry Centre,+o N. 





(2 The Willamette Valley Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will hold its second meeting at 
La Fayette, Oregon, on the third Tuesday in 
June, 1885. All who are interested are in- 
vited to attend. E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 


For the American Bee Journal, 


My Report of Two Colonies. 


WM. F. CLARKE. 








In my article on “ Ventilation and 
Temperature,’ which appeared on 
page 326, I gave a somewhat prema- 
_ ture and erroneous account of my ex- 
‘periment with vertical ventilation 





I think, when we! force of the old hive, you will seldom | which I ought to have supplemente 


by a fuller statement of the facts be- 
'forenow. But as I thought that arti- 
(cle would certainly appear before I 
could correct the part of it referrin 
to my 2 colonies, I kept delaying, an 
now I am sorry I was not more 
prompt, because I fear that some of 
my fellow-contributors may commit 
themselves to criticisms not in har- 
mony with the facts of the case. 
However, I canuot blame any one but 
myself. 

Of my 2 colonies, I said: ‘ One of 
them succumbed to the last cold spell 
in March, the other is alive, but ina 
bad condition with diarrhea, and will, 
no doubt, ‘spring dwindle’ to noth- 
ing.” [added that*‘in my anxiety 
to give plenty of ventilation, and not 
counting on so severe a winter, I over- 
did the air-supply.” 
ten on April 8, before there had been 
any weather here admitting of open- 
ing out a bee-hive in the open-air. 
The tirst genial day we had was April 
19, but it was Sunday, and I confess 
that I just ached to stretch the fourth 
commandment a little,so as to ex- 


amine my living colony. However, I 
managed to wait until Monday, and 
then got a genuine and pleasant sur- 
prise. My bees, which I expected to 


find in a weak, diseased condition at 
the point of extinction with diarrhea, 
were in splendid order. I never win- 
tered a colony that came through so 
satisfactorily. The combs were clean 
and bright with nota foul speck on 
them ; there was brood in all stages, 
and many young bees were myo 
hatched out. I closed the hive an 
betook myself to reflection. One of 
my first thoughts was to look over the 
hive of the defunct colony, when I 
had another surprise. The bees had 
died, not of diarrhea, but of starva- 
tion. That cold spell toward the last 
of March had pny them on the op- 
posite side of the hive from their re- 
maining stores. Only one frame of 
honey was left, and that the outside 
one. They were benumbed and para- 
lyzed so that they could not get across 
to it. 


Up to the end of March I had 
watched my bees with a most perplex- 
ing result. When I looked into the 
hibernating box-stand, I saw but a 
very few dead bees, and there were 
the ridges of dry powder which I have 
long regarded as winter feces. Judg- 
ing by these indications, I should 
have pronounced the bees ** all right;”’ 
but on the only two oceasions that I 
saw them fly during the winter, all 
the bees that came outside seemed 
afflicted with diarrhea. This was the 
case with both colonies. Very few 





| bees, however, took flight—not more, 
| perhaps, thad a couple of dozen or so 
| from each hive; these fell on the 
snow, died there, and left in every 


This was writ- - 
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case alarge foul circle around their 
dead bodies. So few came out, and 
these invariably diseased, that I nat- 
urally came to the conclusion that the 
living colony was in a hopeless con- 
dition, and would soon be finished by 
spring dwindling. 

Reflection has led me to some new 
views about wintering bees, which I 
will proceed to state as briefly and 
simply as possible: I dave come to 
the conclusion that it is the aged bees 
that get the diarrhea, and when they 
cannot follow their instinct, and go 
outside the hive to die, they neces- 
sarily die in-doors. This befouls the 
hive, and results in an unwholesome 
state of things, which cannot but in- 
juriously affect the entire colony. If 
this be so, it forms a strong objection 
to cellars and bee-houses, which keep 
the bees closely confined in darkness, 
preventing the old bees going outside 
of the hive to die. 


I have positive evidence that the 
great bulk of ay bees never saw the 
outside of their hives for five months. 
What, then, becomes of the objection 
to out-door wintering based on the 
danger of -bees flying in unsuitable 
weather and being lost? They have 
sense enough not to go out in extreme 
cold weather, just as they have sense 
enough not to eat pollen when it is 
not necessary or beneficial for them 
to do so. . 

I still believe that I overdid the 
matter of ventilation in the case of 
both my hives, although I think even 
the defunct colony might have sur- 
vived if the bees could have gotten at 
their stores. But the colony that did 
so well had only half the ventilation 
given the one that succumbed. 
Another winter I shall give less air 
than I did te the one that survived. 
As I stated in my last article, I agree 
with Mr. Heddon that bees require 
but little air in winter; but I would 
me it down as most important, that 
what they get must be pure, uniform, 
and absolutely agua 2 The less 
air they have, the quicker they will 
smother, if at any time the supply is 
exhausted. 

Here is revealed, at least to my 
mind, the mistake of those who win- 
ter bees in chaff hives on the summer 
stands, and depend for ventilation on 
the summer-passages. These are 
usually more or less contracted, and 
easily closed by ice, frozen snow, or 
dead bees. Cyula Linswik and her 
sister succeed on this plan because 
they make a point, one or the other 
of them, of going through the apiary 
every day and seeing that the passages 
are open. This 
amount of trouble, which can very 
easily be avoided. i now believe that 
if hives are raised a little from their 
stands, and have an inch auger-hole 
in each bottom-board, the ventilation 
will be all-sufficient ; and I think it is 
important to have it vertical instead 
of horizontal, because it conforms to 
that law in nature by virtue of which 
perfect ventilation takes place on the 
principle of an endless-chain air-cur- 
rent. Iam further satisfied that ver- 
tical ventilation is the true method of 
discharging damp air, which naturally 
Settles with the heavier gases to the 


involves a large. 





bottom. I still see an advantage 
about my hopper-plan, because it 
allows dead bees and powdery excre- 
tions to tall, and gives an idex to the 
actual condition of the colony, so far 
as these signs can doit. If I had a 
large apiary I would certainly have 
some hives with the hopper attach- 
ment underneath, so that from the 
condition of these I could judge of 
the rest. 

I have referred to the dry powdery 
ridges as one indication of good win- 
tering. It is yet an open question 
what this dry powder is. I have sup- 
posed it to: be the winter excrement 
of bees. Prof. Cook denies this, and 
proclaims it completely disproved, be- 
cause, on dissection, no dry feces have 
been found in the intestines of bees. 
But, has what I would call a hiber- 
nating bee ever been dissected? A 
worageeree | bee remains in the 
hive, snugly esconced, until the win- 
ter is over and past; then the hiber- 
nating condition ceases, and with it 
the evacuation of dry feces. If, as I 
showed in my last, this dry powder is 
not excrement, it is waste matter 
dropped when the bees are feeding in 
winter, and as it consists largely of 
pollen, it proves that bees instinctively 
reject that article of diet when it is 
not good for them. ‘* Let me put it 
on record,” as Mr. Heddon is fond of 
saying, that my bees deposited this 
dry powder all the time they were 
wintering well, and that there was 
not a speck of diarrhea or filth in 
either hive. The hive of the colony 
that came through in such perfect 
condition, had, perhaps, a tablespoon- 
ful of dead bees and several table- 
spoonfuls of dry powder as their win- 
ter debris. 

Let me add that my good colon 
has not * spring dwindled” abit. It 
has gone on from strength to strength, 
gives tokens of early swarming, and 
is A No. 1 in all respects. ** One swal- 
low does not make a summer,” but 
“ab uno disco omnes,” (From one, 
ee all), is a proverb not to be des- 


pised. 
Speedside, Ont. 
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Central Michigan Convention. 


The spring meeting of this Associa- 
tion was held at Lansing, on May 12, 
with quite light attendance, owing to 
the unusual lateness of the season, 
and the fact that everybody was in 
haste to begin spring work. The 
members present reported 198 colo- 
nies wintered, of which 126 were alive 
in the spring. 

The first topic discussed was, “How 
can we prevent robbing?”’ Mr. Brown 
said if acolony was weak and with- 
out a queen, he preferred it should be 
robbed, as the bees would go with the 





Robbing is most common in autumn. 
A bee-tent used at that season of the 
year will entirely do away with it, 
and also prevent stinging. The tent 
should be 6 feet in length, 6 feet high, 
and 4 feet wide, with wire gauze on 
= sides and cloth above and at the 
ends. 





In reference to the use of a drone- 
catcher, Mr. Brown said he puts in 
comb that has no drone-cells, and thus 
pavers the rearing of drones. He 

ad yy one the plan of wintering his 
bees by burying them in the ground. 
He had not lost a colony, despite the 
severity of the past winter. 

The question of wintering was dis- 
cussed with animation. Prof. Cook 
reported success in cellar wintering ; 
he allowed each colony about 20 lbs. 
of honey. Mice had caused consid- 
erable damage the past winter. 

Mr. John Lee put 33 colonies into 
winter quarters in the cellar, and 
found 29 alive. 

Mr. Ashworth had put up 14 colo- 
nies in large dry-goods boxes, two or 
three hives in a box, making a bridge 
to give them access to the entrance, 
and filling the space in the boxes with 
sawdust. 
dition. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, J. Ashworth, 
Lansing ; Vice-Presidents, John Lee, 
Eaton county; Stephen Perry, Ionia 
county, A. B. Gregory, Clinton coun- 
ty: A. Curtis, Shiawassee county ; 
Secretary, E. N. ood, Lansing; 
Treasurer,Norman Goodnoe, Lansing. 

The next meeting will be held at 
Lansing on the second Thursday in 
November. 


— al 


All came out in good con- 
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Bees in the Cluster, Hibernation, etc. 


E. B. SOUTHWICK. 








Query, No. 68, involves a statement 
made by me a short time since, and 
also about two years ago, at which 
time I gave my reasons,and conse- 
quently did not think it worth while 
to repeat them ; but I will give a few 
now. I find the bees on the outside 
of the cluster, when very cold; quite 
stupid for some distance into the 
cluster, thus showing their inability 
to take honey from those inside, and 
feed the outside ones ; and the perfect 
inability of those outside eating, if 
food were handed to them. But the 
bees on the inside are warm and 
active, and when they get filled with 
honey, they will be more than nat- 
urally warm, and, of course, seek a 
cooler location, and consequently 
take their place on the outside. This 
feeding part of the bees by the other 
part, would show a continued work of 
some and continued idleness of the 
rest, which is not natural with the 


Ss. 

Mr. W. F. Clarke thinks that my 
statement, that ‘‘bees do not hiber- 
nate,” is no argument. Well, if he 
had dismounted, and carefully read 
before and after that statement, he 


| would have seen what every observ- 
| ing bee-keeper must see—the truth of 
robbers and strengthen the colony. | the statement. 


Had I filled a page of 
the Bee JOURNAL about it, and hid 
the idea in a multiplicity of words, it 
would have been considered argu- 
ment. 

Another correspondent, on page 123, 
asks ‘*‘ How does he know ?”’ and says 


that when we are looking for facts we 
want what a man knows, not what he 
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thinks. Now,I will suggest that all 
bee-keepers write what they really 
know shout bees, and not what they 
believe or think. 

Mr. Hutchinson says that bees 
never have the diarrhea without con- 
finement. [once made anumber of new 


colonies and heedlessly neglected to | 


give all of them honey. In a few 
days I noticed that some of the hives 
were being spotted around the en- 
trances, I examined the colonies and 
found them entirely out of honey. I 
gave them a supply, and all went on 
right again. No confinement there. 
Sherman,*o Mich. 


--——-.) < 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Is the Pollen Theory Proven True? 


S. A. SHUCK. 


It appears that the opponents of 
the *‘ pollen theory’ have almost en- 
tirely ceased to oppose it. The ques- 
tion now arises, have the theorists 
established their claims, so their 
‘*theory ’ becomes a fact? Or, have 
the opponents been so successfully 
out-generaled in argument that they 
have failed for want of sufficient 
facts, to sustain their position? In 
either case the theorists have the 
victory. 

It is doubtless a late and unhopeful 
hour for any one to attempt to oppose 
the ** pollen theory,” but ‘* never too 
late to do good.”’ If Lunderstand the 
theory correctly, it stands now upon 
these two principles: 1. The fecal 
discharges of diarrhetic bees always 
contains pollen. 2. Bees fed exclu- 
sively on a sugar diet never have 
diarrhea. 

I wish to ask why the cause of diar- 
rhea Las not been attributed to the 


watery element, which is always pres- 


ent in the discharge of diarrhetic bees 
instead of pollen? Bees do not col- 
lect and store water in their combs 
for winter use, yet this watery nature 
of the discharges of diarrhetic bees, is 
the very element that determines 
whether or not they have the diar- 
rhea. If bees spot their hives and 
combs, they have the diarrbea; if 
they do not spot their hives.or combs 
they have no diarrhea, is the universal 
verdict. 

When an apiarist has taken every 
— of honey and pollen from the 

ive, and placed in its stead pure 
sugar syrup, can he with any degree 
of consistency or good common-sense, 
expect his hives or combs to be dis- 
colored ? If his bees should die with 
the diarrhea, how should he be able 
to determine the fact, when there 
could be nothing but sugar syrup 
(thick or thin) upon which he could 
base his conclusions? To assume 
that the discovery of a preventive of 
bee-diarrhea (as those who are using 
sugar for winter food are wont to do), 
proves the pollen theory, is assuming 
too much, asin this case it may be 
seen that the cause may be removed 
without ascertaining just what it is. 

I have produced diarrhetic symp- 


~— 





gained so much of a hold in the minds 
of so many scientific apiarists. Give 
me bees that will partake of diluted 
honey or sugar syrup, and a tempera- 
ture below 60°, and I feel confident 
that I can produce diarrhetic symp- 
toms in less than three hours at any 
time of the year. After these symp- 


necessary to create an aggravated 
case of the disease, is to confine the 
bees a few hours, or at most a few 
days, without a flight. 

f the advocates of the “pollen 
theory” can explain how or — pollen 
can cause diarrheain a few hours, I 
shall be glad to have them do so; and 
in turn, 1 will endeavor to tell how 
diarrhea can be produced by the 
handling of the bees. 
| Liverpool,+o Ils. 
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Railroad Classification and Rates. 


S. C. BOYLSTON. 
In compliance with the instructions 
received from the late Bee-Keepers’ 
Congress at New Orleans, and in 
accordance with promises made by 
|meat that time, I went to Atlanta, 
|Ga., and on May 27, 1885, appeared 
before the Rate Committee of the 
Southern Railway and Steamship As- 
sociation, and advocated the cause of 
| the bee-keepers of America. 
| The Rate Committee is composed 
‘of the following : 


J 








Virgil Powers, Gen’!. Commissioner, Atlanta,Ga. 
Sol. Haas, Traffic Manager, Associated Kys. Va. 
| & the Carolinas, Richmond, Va. 
B. R. Dorsey, G. F. A.,Ga. R. R.Co., Augusta,Ga. 
' W.H. Stanford, G. F. A., Old Dominion 8. 8. Co., 
| New York, N. Y. 
J. R. Ogden, G. F. A., E. T. V. & G. R. R., Knox- 
ville, Tenn. 

Geo. R. Knox, G. F. A., N. & C. R. R., Nashville, 
| Tenn. 
H. Collbran, G. F. A., C. N. 0. & T. P. R. R. (Cin. 
So.) Cincinnati, O. 

8. B. Pickens, G. F. A., So. Ca. R. R., Charles- 

ton, 8. ©. 
| Jas. L. Taylor,G. F. A., 8. F. & W. R. R., Savan- 

nah, Ga. 
| G. A. Whitehead, G. F. A., Central R. R. of Ga., 
| Savannah, Ga. 

J.M. Culp, G. F. A., L. & N. R. R., Louisville,Ky. 


The freight rates and classifications 
prepared by this committee extend 
over the entire section of country 
south of the Ohio and east of the 
Mississippi rivers, with very few 
trifling exceptions ; and also, by steam- 
ships through all the Southern ports 
to New York and the principal cities 
in New England. Also from Chicago, 
| Peoria, Pekin and Havana of Illinois, 
and St. Louis, East St. Louis, Cincin- 
nati, Jeffersonville, Louisville, Evans- 
ville, and the other Ohio and Missis- 
sippi river points, to the principal 
| cities of the South; from which local 
rates obtain, but the supplies will 





toms have been produced, all that is | 





The Committee granted all I asked, 
after some hesitation and argument: 
and here is the classification : 

Bees in hives (carrier’s risk), twice Ist class; 
(owner's risk), Ist class. 
Bee-hives, empty (set up), Ist class. 

Bee-hives, knocked down (crated), A class. 

Bee-hives, knocked down (car load), 5c. per 100 
less than class A. 

Bee-smokers, boxed, Ist class. 

Honey in barrels or kegs (carrier's risk), 5th 
class ; owner’s risk, 6th class. 

Honey in glass or tin, boxed (carrier’s risk), ist 
class ; owner’s ris’ class. 

Honey in comb, boxed (carrier’s risk), ist class ; 
owner's risk, 3d class. 

Honey extractors,crated (carrier’s risk), 1st Class. 
Honey section-boxes and frames in crates and 
boxes, 3d class ; owner’s risk, 4th class. 

Wax-extractors, crated or boxed, Ist class. 

Wax comb-foundation, 2d class. 


Now, I may not haye named all 
that is desired, but I send a copy of 
the last classification and rate sheet 
published, and our products and sup- 
plies will appear in the next publica- 
tion of classifications, and these rates 
willapply. For instance: Chicago to 
Charleston, Ist class is $1.45 per 100 
pounds. and 6th class is 59 cents. If 
any will intimate wherein I have not 
got the rates low enough to justify 
their ideas, or those of our fellow- 
bee-keepers, I will try farther. 

Let the bee-keepers take these 
classifications (when I get them I will 
send 50 for the purpose to the Editor 
of the BEE JoURNAL, from whom 
they may be had upon application), 
and apply to the railroad authorities 
at their nearest Head-Quarters, not 
to the Station Agent, and do not ask 
to have their products put in the 
same classes as I have them, but 
show to these gentlemen that the 
Southern Roads have classified honey 
and syrup at equal rates ; bee-hives as 
empty boxes; bee-hives, knocked 
down, same as box and barrel mater- 
ial in shooks ; section-boxes the same 
as wooden butter-plates; and then 
they will have iton the same platform 
as T have proposed and obtained from 
the railway authorities here. 

Our tin cans, glass bottles, and 
other supplies are already classified. 
I have possibly omitted something, 
but I donot think that Ihave. If I 
have not done exactly what I prom- 
ised, let me know wherein I have 
failed, and I will try once more. 

Charleston,o 8. C. 


For the American Bee Journas 


The Swarming Problem. 








H. W. FUNK. 





I notice that the swarming prob- 
lem is again receiving the attention 
that it deserves, but among all the 
given valuable methods of preventing 
or controlling swarming, I find none 
that can be depended on to a cer- 
tainty. Where extracted honey is 
produced with the liberal use of an 
extractor, or plenty of comb and foun- 
dation, it is comparatively an eas 


| hereafter be quoted on a uniform | matter to get along; but where com 


classification, and the rates may be 
|named from all your principal points 
,to anywhere in the South from the 
|Potomac and the Ohio to the Gulf. 
_Texas and trans-Mississippi points 


| 





honey of first —_ is desired, it 
takes considerable judgment to know 
what is the best thing to do. Bees 
seem to be possessed of but one idea 
atatime. Most bee-keepers have ob- 


toms in bees so often during the sum- | are not included. Rates from the Ohio | served that those colonies worked for 


mer months that I am Se 2 hn that 
the * pollen theory ” should have ever 


| to points east, north and west, are 
also not included. 


comb honey, that do not swarm, store 
more and of finer quality than those 
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that do swarm, especially if the flow 
of honey does not last long. 

A few years ago I worked about 50 
colonies for comb honey, and most of 
them were very strong. As I did not 
desire any increase, I gave room, as I 
thought it necessary to prevent 
swarming until they had from 30 to 36 
two-pound sections. By the time 
they were just ready to cap over the 
first ones, the swarming mania struck 
them. I worked in various ways to 
keep them within bounds, but all 
methods failed; finally I was suc- 
cessful with the following : 

I would cage the queen and let the 
swarm settle on a swarming-box, and 
while they were settling, I would open 
the old hive and destroy all queen- 
cells. After they had clustered, I 
brought them back, sprinkled them a 
little with water, so that they would 
not fly, and shook them in front of 
the old hive and marched them in— 
all except about a pint of bees and 
the queen, which I put on a few 
frames of comb or foundation and put 
ina new location. If the queen was 
worthless, I destroyed her and re- 
turned all the bees. In 6 days I 
opened the hive and destroyed all 
queen-cells, and gave them aframe of 
eggs from one of the old queers in 
the nucleus. In6or7 days this was 
repeated, and so on until the swarm- 
ing season was over, then I would re- 
turn their queen, or else give them a 
you one. I almost always intro- 
duced them by tying two or three 
thicknesses of newspaper over the 
mouth of a small cage, and sticking 1t 
fast between the end-bars of the 
frames. This, by the way, is as nice 
a method of introducing as any I ever 
tried ; it saves the trouble of opening 
a hive to release a queen or to remove 
the cage. 

The small nuclei were used either 
to rear queens or else united, or built 
up to full colonies before the season 
was over. I had my doubts about 
bees working as well while they were 
queenless, but I could see no differ- 
ence ; in fact they worked for all they 
were worth. I also was afraid that 
the brood-chamber would be filled 
full of honey, and capped over, but 
such was not the case. 

Bloomington,© Ills. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Assertion is Not Argument. 





JOSHUA BULL. 





Mr. Allen Pringle, on page 266, 
seemingly desires to avert the force 
of my arguments on page 166, and 
divert the attention of the reader 
into another train of thought, by say- 
ing that I had ‘ ——— myself a care- 
less reader”? and ascribed unto him 
what he did not say. Every one can 
see for himself that I quoted his 
phrase verbatim, and judge whether 
it was not fair to presume that the 
bees in question knew that their 
queen was failing, since Mr. Pringle 
himself had already said that she was 
somewhat advanced in age, and fail- 
ing in fertility. But now he says, 
“On the contrary. I said that it was 





after the queen-cells were rg 
over that the old queen was in th 
dumps, as we certainly would expect 
her to be under such circumstances.” 
By this does he mean to say that it 
was the building of those queen-cells 
that caused her to have *‘ the dumps,”’ 
and that she was all right until then ? 
I think that he will find it a some- 
what difficult task to convince the 
bee-keeping fraternity that bees are 
apt to supersede their queen without 
some reason for doing so. 


He set out ostensibly to prove that 
bees are very deficient in instinct: 
that Nature’s laws and methods are 
full of imperfections; and that men 
are continually improving upon her 
works and methods, and with “ su- 
perior reason” are correcting her 
errors. Now, I want Mr. Pringle to 
stick to his text,and let his thesis 
stand or fall by the evidence which he 
can adduce to maintainit. On page 
74, he offers certain observations and 
conclusions of his own, in support of 
it, and on page 266,he says: “I re- 
peat, this was a foolish, short-sighted 
and suicidal piece of business on the 
part of those bees, amply demon- 
strating imperfect instinct.” I do 
not question the correctness of this 
statement, so far as relates to the 
condition in which he found his bees, 
and had he allowed them to proceed 
unmolested, to consummate their 

lans, and had seen them violently 

ill their queen when it was not pos- 
sible for them to get another one fer- 
tilized, then he would have had some 
evidence on the point in default of 
this; whilst on the other hand we 
have cases well attested by good au- 
thority, that bees do sometimes, if 
not ve allow their old queen to 
live until the young one is capable of 
filling her place; and that often the 
two live and work in harmony to- 
gether for a time; therefore,I think 
that his conclusions were prematurely 
drawn, without waiting to see what 
the actual result would have been by 
allowing the bees to follow their in- 
stinct to the final achievement. of 
their purpose; whereas the casé is 
disrobed of any force or value what- 
ever as an argument in support of 
his position. , then, his first asser- 
tion followed by another assertion, 
neither of which is supported by any 
demonstration of facts, does not seem 
to me to be a very logical way of. get- 
ting at the truth; and I cannot be- 
lieve that the readers of the BEE 
JOURNAL are prepared to accept of 
such amethod of reasoning. If this 
is Mr. P’s best and strongest argu- 
ment, I think that his “ imperfec- 
tiom”’ creed must fall. 


I think that Mr. Pringle does not 
understand me rightly about those 
“improvements upon Nature.” He 
seems to entertain the idea that as 
man acquires a more perfect knowl- 
edge of Nature’s laws, and is there- 
by enabled to work more in harmony 
therewith, and as a consequence ob- 
tains a more perfect development of 
natural products, that he has made 
an improvement upon Nature’s 
method, or superseded her laws by a 
more perfect way ; whilst, as I under- 
stand it, Nature’s laws and methods 





remain unaltered; man has only to 


e| improve upon his method of develop- 


ing Nature by a more careful com- 
aes with what her laws require. 
ature will not always yield up her 
richest treasures until man has per- 
formed his part of toil and labor. The 
luscious fruit, the beautiful flowers, 
the splendid horses, the fine sheep, 
etc., which Mr. P. sets forth to be ad- 
mired as man’s improvements—all 
have to be produced by and through 
a strict compliance with Nature’s 
own laws and methods. Any innova- 
tion or violation of these is sure to re- 
sult in failure; and I will venture to 
say, without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that man never has, nor 
never will, devise any other way for 
roducing them than that which Na- 
ure, not man’s superior reason, has 
already provided. 

We might almost conclude from Mr. 
P’s writings that he would have us 
believe that the principal reason why 
bees die off so badly is because they 
have not instinct enough to keep 
them alive! Well, that may be the 
case. Man also, with ‘all of his su- 
perior reason, has to succumb to the 
same inevitable. I want to say in 
connection with this thought, that 
bees cannot make their own environ- 
ments; itis not every hollow tree or 
crevice in a rock that affords them 
suitable shelter and a safe domicile. 
A dearth of honey-flow may leave 
them short of provisions; protracted 
cold weather may keep them confined 
until they perish with disease or star- 
vation, or, perchance, frost will kill 
them. None of these things can be 
charged to their lack of foresight. 
But give them favorable surround- 
ings, with opportunity to act up to 
their natural promptings at all times 
then if they will not take care o 
themselves, why say they are deficient 
in instinct. ; aS 

Mr. Pringle appears quite sensitive 
about the construction put upon some 
of his language. for fear it might be 
made to signify more than he intend- 
ed ; yet he does not hesitate to attrib- 
ute to me language which I did not 
use atall. He saysthat I wanted to 
know “what the imperfections of 
Nature are.” Idid not ask for any 
such information. And in the latter 
part of his article he occupies con- 
siderable space with the enumeration 
of incidents and casualities, all of 
which are foreign to the points which 
1 have taken, and thereby tries to 
make me appear inconsistent with my- 
self. Now, please allow me to say to 
Mr. P., do not set up a man of straw 
in order to, show your dexterity in 
demolishing it; and the next time 
you make up a catalogue of imperfect 
things, do not forget to put into it 
that men are imperfect in knowledge. 
If we were perfect in wisdom, and 
knew the why and the wherefore for 
everything, we might understand 
things quite differently, many times, 
and ** Look through Nature up to Na- 
ture’s God.” 

Seymour,o Wis. 


[This is drifting to personalities, 
and as such are distasteful to our 
readers, let it stop here.—ED.} 
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New Method of Transferring Bees. 


S. DANIELS. 


In regard to the new method of 
transferring, as advised by Mr. James 
Heddon and Prof. A. J. Cook, on page 
228, which they say can be done at 
any time when the bees are on the 
wing, | wish to say that I endorse 
every word of Mr. QO. Clute’s article 
on page 330. I have just had a little 
sad experience in following out the 
method of transferring, as laid down 
by those bee-masters. I would like 
to have Mr. Heddon explain all the 
little details of the method, as itis 
referred to as his plan. 

I find it just as Mr. Clute says. If 
the drumming is thorough there will 
be no bees left to care for the brood ; 
if not thorough, one does not know 
but the queen may still be in the hive, 
then all would be lost. But to avert 
such a possibility, I gave my trial 
colony a frame of brood in all stages 
of development, from the egg to the 
capped brood, also a section of honey 
in the top of the hive, and yet in one 
day they dwindled down till there was 
scarcely a bee about the hiye. Neither 
was there any about the parent hive, 
except afew young bees that came 
into the world without a_ friend 
to feed or protect them; and most of 
them crawled around, unable to fly, 
and were lost in the grass. Now, 
what was the matter, and how shall I 
avert the same trouble again? As 
Mr. Clute said, I found the old hive 
full of dead brood, and would have 
hada nice smell around my apiary 
this summer, if I had not melted the 
combs up into wax. 

I put them on nearly full sheets of 
foundation, and I would never know 
how to do any better unless some one 
should come to my-relief. I have 14 
colonies left in box-hives, mostly new, 
good and painted, and the bees are in 
the best possible condition. I have 
wintered them two winters success- 
fully, with the exception of a colony 
or two that lost their queen. I am 
putting their increase into Langstroth 
hives, which I expect to continue. 
My last year’s new colores came 
through the past winter all right, and 
are now wor ing in sections, notwith- 
standing the backward spring. I 
have been surprised at the reported 
losses ery on some of the big bee- 
men; but when I begin to do as the 
do, I expect that it will be my fate 
also. 

Pine Grove,? Ohio, May 28, 1885. 
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Bees Doing Well.—Henry Knohna- 
dle, Fair Haven,-o Iils.,on May 29, 
1885, writes thus: 


s s s . * | 
I have made an examination of the hives | ing nearly all the bees in southwestern | 


bread. My bees are doing well, consider- 
ing the season, and those that deserted 
their hives are at work, and no dissatis- 
| faction seems to exist even in the colonies 
with which the deserters took up quarters. 








New Honey.—Wm. Malone, Oakley, 
| Iowa, on May 29, 1885, writes as fol- 
| lows: 

Bees are booming. I never saw_ them 
do better at this time of the year. I have 
|had new honey to eat since May 23. I 
| have made 4 colonies from one, to prevent 
{them from swarming. White clover is 
now ready for the bees. We feel good at 
the prospects for 1885. 





A Bee-Killer.—Geo. Mott, Village 
Mills,o+ Texas, sends us an insect and 
the following query : 


Please look at the accompanying insect 
and say if it is not by accident that we 
have him. A bee-tree was cut, and the 
cutters were going to hive the bees when 
they found this object, and immediately 
they suspended their labor, because they 
thought they had found a dead queen ; 
but Mr. Ford took a box and brought the 
bees in and put them into a box-gum. He 
does not say he had this object tied in. 
He got to talking by wire with me, about 
his bees, until I finally sent him a movable- 
frame hive. He made the transfer on 
Saturday night, after his office was closed. 
He told me yesterday forenoon that he 
found lots of eggs and brood, thus proving 
that this thing was not queen of the 
swarm. 


[The supposed queen is no bee at all, 
but a two-winged fly related to the Mis- 
souri and other dipterous bee-killers. In- 
sects should be sentin a box, then they 
ean be idertified. When crushed like 
this one, it is quite impossible.—A. J. 
Coox.]} 





Heavy Fruit Bloom.—Henry Alley, 
Wenham,é Mass., on June 3, 1885, 
says: 

The weather is very poor for bees. 
There was a very heavy bloom on the 
fruit trees, but owing to cold and rainy 
weather the bees did not do much in the 
way of honey-gathering. The best thing 
for bee-forage is white clover. 





Bees Building Up and Swarming.— 
James B. Mason, Mechanic Falls, 9 
Maine, on June 2, 1885, writes thus: 

The bees are now booming, although we 
have had such a hard winter followed by 
the worst spring that 1 have ever seen, 
sweeping off huvdreds of colonies after 
they were thought to be out of danger. 
Those colonies that have survived are 
going far beyond my expectations. I 


y | never saw bees build up as fast as they 





have during the last 4 weeks ; nor have | 
;seen such a flow of honey from fruit- 
| bloom since 1870. Colonies are now cast- 
| ing large swarms, and the prospects for a 
| good season look flattering. 


Depleting the Hives. —Geo. W. Mel- 
| ville, Durango,o. Colo., on May 28, 
| 1885, writes thus: 


| Our bees’ wintered nicely, and com- 
| menced to carry in pollen about the mid- 
dle of March, and by 
| plenty of drones wad young bees. During 
ay the weather has been rather cold and 

| cloudy, with light rains, and at this writ- 





| 


of the bees that deserted on April 26, as | Colorado are dead. One party, out of 11) 
mentioned on page 300, and I found that | colonies, had but one left. I have 10, and which encourages me a little, as some old 


they had uo bee-bread. 


the ground all about the hive. All craw! 
out of the hive to die. When they were 
short of honey, | fed them with nu- 
lated sugar in abundance ; there is a plenty 
of bloom now, and has been for a month, 
but they do not seem to work any on it. 
Do bees have the “spring dwindling” 
after they made the start that ours have ? 
Will Mr. Heddon please give his opinion 
of the cause of this trouble ? 

[This case resembles starvation, if it 
were in this locality. But as the bees were 
fed “granulated sugar in abundance,” my 
mind turns towards poisonous honey ; but 
as that is something we never have here, 
the cause is a stranger to our climate and 
location. Here bees die from “spring 
dwindling” after they make the start 
which yours have. Spring dwindling HERE 
is imperfect wintering.—J AMES HEDDON. | 





Best Results with Deep Frames.—27 
—F. A. Snell, (110—105), Milledge- 
ville,~o Ills., on June 1, 1885, writes 
thus: 


My bees came through the past winter 
and spring in good condition. 1 put 110 
colonies into winter quarters last Novem- 
ber, and 1 lost one colony and 4 became 
queenless, thus leaving me 105. The loss 
of bees is very heavy throughout this sec- 
tion. Those in chaff hives have been no 
exception. Colonies in deep frames have 
fared beiter than those in shallow ones, 
where left on the summer stands ; where 
wintered in govd cellars, the result is 
about the same, | think. My bees are in 
good condition now. The winter and 
spring have been hard for bees here. My 
colonies were all wintered on natural 
stores. 


Good Honey-Plant.—Fred. F. Rock- 
well, Leonard,é Texas, sends some 
blossoms of a shrub, and writes as 
follows: 


I enclose a specimen of a shrub that is 
getting quite common on land allowed to 
grow up in brush. The Italian bees seem 
to work on it with more vigor than the 
blacks, though both have now deserted it 
for the rattan, which is just now bloom- 
ing. Kindly give me the name of the 
shrub. Last winter was a severe one on 
bees, and the losses were very heavy, 
especially with those in box-hives. The 
weather has been remarkably cool, and 
bees take advantage of each fair da 
either to come out in a huff and abscond, 
or settle down to hard work. Their 
pranks seem to be out of the usual line. 
On May 17 I hived a swarm unusually 
well, and on the next morning, right atter 
breakfast, I noticed that the bees in that 
hive were excitéd, and after a short 
search I found that they had balled and 
killed the queen outside of the hive. I 
find, by experimenting en a small scale 
with clover—Alsike and white—that it 
blooms with us just about the time of our 
most bountiful honey-flow. Catnip and 
mustard both bloom at a time when the 
bees are in need of new pasture. 


[This is Amorpha fruticosa or false in- 
digo. I have received this from North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, and it is common 
in Michigan. It is reported everywhere 
as a good honey-plant. It belongs to the 





April 20, there were | pulse or clover family.—A. J. Cook.] 





Report, from E. P. Colburn, New 
Cassel,o+ Wis., on June 3, 1885: 


I wintered 5 colonies without any loss 


My opinion is, | all are reduced s» that I shall unite them | bee-keepers have lost nearly all, and some 


that bees cannot rear brood without bee-' to about 4 or5. We find bees crawling on | have lost quite all. 
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Honey and Beeswax Market. 





Office of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., June 8, 1885. f 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour : 


CHICAGU. 
HONE Y.—Demand is light and receipts are also 
. ._ Prices e from 10@15c. for best grades of 
comb honeys and for extracted, 5@7c. 
babes  - grade weak at 28c. 
BURNETT, 161 Bouts’ Water #t. 


BOSTON, 


HONKEY.—We gente the geet prices : Fancy 
white comb in 1-1b. sections, 16@18c. : the same in 
2-lb. sections, 15@16c; fanc white California 2-ibs., 
12@14c. Extra weak, . Sales very slow. 
BEESW AX.—32 cts. per Ib. 
BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 


NEW YORK. 
HONEY —Present sales of comb honey are se! 

slow, and owing to the lateness of the season 
do not anticipate any change in prices until’ the 
new crop commences to arrive. We quote at 
present as follows: Fancy white clover in 1-Ib. 
sections, 14@15c; fair to good white clover in 1- Ib. 
sections, 12@13%¢c; fancy white clover in 2-lb. sec- 
tions, 13@14¢; fair to good white clover in 2-Ib. 
sections, 11@12¢; funcy buckwheat in 1-1b. sections, 
9@100; fancy buckwheat in 2-Ib. sections, 7@8c. 
Ordinary grades, no sale. ay nag white clover, 
i extracted buckwheat, fra 

EESW AX —Prime ye:low. 208g! 

MCCAUL & HILDRETH BROS., 34 fiudson St. 


CINCINNATI, 

HONE Y—T here is no new feature in the market. 
Our regular customers only are buyers at present. 
There is almost no outside demand, and low fig- 
ures are no inducement. We quote samemeee 
hone from 5@8c on arrival, and comb at 9@12 

BEESWAX—Good demand and arrivais plenti- 
ful. We ents 24@2Ac for good yellow on arrival. 
C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y—Market very quiet. Choice extracted 
is the only kind which buyers at present care to 
purchase in a wholesale way. and there is little of 
this sort offering. No new crop honey has yet ar- 
rived; none expected for several weeks. White to 
extra white comb, 8@9c; dark to goud. 4@7c; ex- 
tracted, oe to extra white, 4%@5c; amber 


colored, 444@ 
BEESW AX— Juotable at 25@62c—wholesale. 
O. B. SMITH & CO., 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 


HONEY — Steady; demand and supply both 
smal!. Comb, 12@14c per Ib., and strained and ex- 
tracted 54@éc. 

BEESWAX— “Firm at sanesise. for choice. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N. 3d Street 


CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y-—Since our last report there has been a 
little better demand for honey, and some sales 
have been made at 1344@14c for best white Hy ~ | 
in 1-]lb. sections. Second quality is still very du 
at 12@13c. Extracted is not salable at any ames in 
on market. 

BEESW AX.—Scarce at 28@30. 
A. ©. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


KANSAS CITY. 


HONE Y—Demand is light and prices weak. We 
quote choice 44-1b. sections, 15@16c; 1-Ib., 13@14¢; 
2-1b., 10@1 Le. xtracted, 5@6c, according to qual- 
ity. Half-pound sections of comb honey are in 
demand. 

BEESW AX—25@30¢ 

CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., cor. 4th & Walnut. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y— We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections 
13@ 14c; extracted, 6c. 


Gro. W. MEADE & CO., 213 Market. 


-——_—_—_—_—__e - —® e ~ —____—__—__ 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, etc. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 


Address, THOMAS G6. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, LLL. 








Special Aotices. 





te We have received the Price-List of 
Howard U. Ackerman & Co., North Indian- 
apolis, Ind.—household conveniences, hive- 
hooks, and seeds. 


-——___—_——_.~< <p o 





t® For two subscribers for the Weekly 
BEF JOURNAL (or 8 for the Monthly) for one 
year, we will present a Pocket Dictionary, 
and send it by mail, postpaid. 





—- 


(2 If your wrapper-label reads JuNE 85, 
please remember that your subscription runs 
out with this month. Renew at onve, so as 
not to lose any numbers. 


__—_—__-.© <<» e <—_____ 


2 Preserve your papers for reference 
If you have not got a Binder we will mail you 
one for 75 cents, or you can have one FREE 
if you will send us 3 new yearly subscrip- 
tions for the BEE JOURNAL. 


_—_——_—e + 


= Sample Copies of the BEE JoURNAL 
will be sent FREE upon application. Any one 
intending to get up aclub can have sample 
copies sent to the persons they desire to in- 
terview by sending the names to this office. 





———___—_—. - <5 = = 


@” Back Numbers.—We can supply a 
few more of the back numbers to new sub- 
scribers. If any want them, they must be 
sent for soon, before they are all gone. 





-_—> - — —_-_ ——___- 


= Our rates for two or more copies of 
the book, “* Bees and Honey,”’’ may be found 
on the Book List on the second page of this 
paper. Also wholesale rates on all books 
where they are purchased “ to sell again.” 


_—_——_. -- 





2 We want one number each of the Bere 
JOURNAL of August, 1866—February, 1867. 
Any one having them to spare will please | 
send a Postal Card. We will pay 50cents for 


one copy of each of the two numbers. 


| 
a ee 


The Dllinois State Fair will be held at 
Chicago, Sept. 14-19, 1885, at the Driving 
Park, West Madison Street. 





-—-_-. 


To Correspondents, —It would save 
us much trouble, if all would be particular 
to give their P. 0. address and name, when 
writing to this office. We have several letters 
(some inclosing money) that have no name; 
many others having no Post-Office, County 
or State. Also, if you live near one post- 
office and get your mail at another, be sure 
to give the address we have on our list. 


—_ -_—~ <2 > + 


How to Propagate and Grow Fruit, 
by Charles A. Green, contains over 50 illus- 
trations and two colored fruit plates. A 
64-page book, price 25 cents, telling how to 
propagate and multiply strawberries, rasp- 
berries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, 
grapes, quince, peach, apricot, plum, cherry, 
pear and apple. It tells how to lay outa 
garden or fruit farm—how to plant, cultivate, 
trim, ete. For sale at this office. | 





23 A2t 
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Advertisements. 


for Circulars 


POSTAL i sius 
Qu EENS, COMB FOUN- 
G. 5H. 1. KNICKERBOCKER, Pi SPiaine Nee 


Pine a  * A 
Read my Circular petere. or = any Imported 


Queens trom Europe. 


23Att HENRY 4 ALLEY, , Wenham, Mass. 


My 17th Annual Price-Li rf 


of Italian, Cyprian 
and Holy-Lana Bees 

ueens and Nuclei colonies (a s 

—- —will be sent to all wpe cone eal names 


pecialty); also 
and H. H. B 
Light Street, Columbia County, Pa. 


BEE-KEEPERS' GUIDE: 


Or, MANUAL OF THE APIARY. 


12.000 SOLD SINCE 1876. 


18th Theusand Jast Out! 


10th Thousand Sold in Just Four Months! 
3,000 Seld Since May. 1883. 

More than 50 es, and more than 50 fine illus- 
trations were added in the &th edition. thewhole 
work has been Govcesny revised, and contains the 
very latest in res to bee-keeping. Itis certainly 
the fullest and most scieatific work treating of 
bees in the World. Price, by mail,@1 25. Libera) 
discount to dealers and to clubs. 

A. Jd. COOK, Author and Publisher, 
1Cly Agricultural Coilege, Mich. 


@” For sale also at the Offic: of the Bee 
JOURNAL, at wholesale or retai). 


Send for Price-List of 
Hatten & Hoty. -Land Queens 
for 1885. BEKEs by the 
sound, npetet and full colo- 
MISH LER, 


11D6t Ligonier, Robie’ County, Ina. 





~~ 




















Twenty - y - Five Hundred Bee - Keepers 


have in peo FEE TROTIARP of A ie 
DRONE AND QUEEN TRA 


A= = have tested them pronounce them 
PERFE Mr. Dadant is the only one whv ever 
found fault with them, and ashe never used or 
saw one, we can excuse him. 

“| would not tuke #5 each for the 2 dozen raps 
I bought of you.—EL!I HARVEY, Sibley, Iils.” 

Sample of the latest improved, by mail, 65 cts. 
Send orCircular. Address, 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


1885. QUEENS— 1885. 


ALBINO AND ITALIAN QUEENS, 
producing workers to the Brest for purity, 
vocility and industry. Write for Circular. 
Also have DOLLAR Queens. 
22D4t H. P. DEAHL, Berryville, Va. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
ea pd bly ym & PRICES, by 
mail or ex at wholesale or re- 
tail. wir e latest improvements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 


Send for my 32-page Lilustrated 
Catalogue of Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description 

ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 W. Madison, CHICAGY, LLL. 














Gay Send for Circular of te teen oo 
B 


: (box 14) B.G. STAUFFER, Bachmanville, Pa. 
2Biy 2 





ELECTROTYPES 


Of tngravings used in the Bee Juurna! for saie at 

26 cents per square inch—no single cut sold fories 

than Swe. THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street Chicagea, Fil. 
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New and Enlarged Edition 
BEES ani HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It contains 220 profusely . illustrated 
pages, is “fully up with the times” in all 
he improvements and inventions in this 
rapidly developing pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 


eA Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


@ The Monthly BEE JOURNAL 
for a year and the bound book, ** Bees 
and Honey,” will be sent for $1.25. 


D FOUNDATION. 


E have bought a large stock of Chelee Yel- 

low Beeswax, and can furnish Dunham 

Comb Foundation for brood comb for 4%e. per Ib. 
Thin Dunham for Sections, 5Q0e. per lb. Extra thin 
Vandervort, 10 to 12 square feet to the Ib., 55c 
oer lb. Send fer price« for 25 lbs. or more. 

ill work up wax into Foundation for 10, 15 

and 2@0e. per pound. 
F. W. HOLMES, 


COOPERSVILLE, Ottawa Co., MICH. 


a a 

The Canadian Bee Journal. 
16-page Weekly—$1.00 per year. 

Cheapest Weekly Bee Journal in the World. 

American Currency and Stamps accepted 

at par. Sample copies free. 

D. A. JONES & CO., 
Beeton, Ont., Canada. 


BE SURE 


To send a Postal Card for our Illustrated Cesatngee 
of APIARIAN SUPPLIES before purchasing else- 
where. It contains Illustrations and.descriptions 
of everything new and yaluable needed in an 
apiary, at the lowest prices. Italian Queens and 
Bees. Parties intending to purchase Bees in lots 
of 10 colonies or more, are invited to correspond. 
J.C. SAYLES, 
1D15t 2B5t HARTFORD, W118. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill, 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the tinest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





9D9t 





21D3t 











THE BRITISH BEE JOURNAL 
AND BEE-KEEPER’S ADVISER. 

The BRITISH BEE JOURNAL is published SEMI- 
MONTHLY, at Seven Shillings per annum, and 
contains the best practical information for the 
time being, showing what to do,and when and 
howtodoit. Rev. H. R. PEEL, Editor. 

LONDON, ENGLAND. 

The British Bee Journal and our Weekly 

for $3.50: with our Monthly, $2.00 a year. 





Bee Hives 
SECTIONS. 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY ! ! 


The Largest Manufactory of Bee Hives 
Sections, etc., in the World! 


is a CAR-LOAD 
DS DAILY. 


NOTICE.—In enlarging our factory last year, 
we were put behind with our work so that by 
spring, were obliged to return many orders. Now 
we have ample stock ahead and can fill all orders 
promptly. 


Write for Price-List for 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS & CO., 


WATERTOWN, WIS, 


Our copay now 
OF GOO 


13ABtf 
Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 

Send for 8 ples & Red d Price-L ist. 

ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. - 


FO ALE. 
‘HE undersigned offers for sale at a bargain, 
about 40 neatly painted improved MOVABLE 
COMB HIVES. If you want a chance in your life- 
time, write immediately. ADIN A. SMITH, 
21Atf Mohawk, Herkimer Co., N. Y. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 











DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 
Price, complete, only $18.00. 


For sale by ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEES an/QUEENS 


AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 


FTER June 15, I will sell 2-frame Nuclei, 
with 2 lbs. of Bees in each, for $2.25, 
without Queen. Tested Queens, $1.50 each. 
Warranted Queens, $1.00 each. Untested 
Queens, 75 cents each, of either Syrians or 
Italians. 
29 5, GOOD, Sparta, White Co., Tenn. 


W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 


Rogersville, Genesee Cv., Mich., 

can furnish just as neat, white, smooth and 
perfect, dovetailed, white poplar sections as 
there are made. Send for sample and prices. 
A few full colonies of choice Italians in Hed- 
don hives for sale at $8.00 per colony. Un- 
tested Italian Queens, $1.00 each. Tested 
Queens reared last year in the home apiary, 
$2.00 each. Beeswax wanted. Make money 
orders payable at Flint. 16Atf 


OOLITTLE.—For prices of his QUEENS 

see page 349 of Beg JOURNAL, or send for 

Cremer. .M. DOOLITTLE, Borodino, N. Y. 
11E15t 














I_Ww.BCKMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
11A13t RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 











EXCELSIOR 
HONEY EXTRACTORS 


In answer to frequent inquiries 
for Extractors mag BE and 4 
Langstroth fram I ve con- 





basket isin a 
can of the same size and style as 
the2frame, The4 frame basket 
is in the larger can, with the cone 
or metal standard for the basket 
to revolve upon, leaving room un- 
derneat basket for 75 or 80 
Ibs. of honey. It will be complete, 
with covers, and in every way 
identical, except in size, with the 
$16.00 Extractor, 13x20, which is 
intended for any size of frame. 

Excepting with the $8.00 Ex- 
tractors, the different styles 
have strainers over the canal lead- 
ing to the honey gate, and mova- 
ble sides in the Comb Baskets. The $8.00 and 
$10.00 Extractors have no covers. 


For 2 American frames, (eats inches 
x need 





For2Langstroth “ Io. 

For 3 - ¥3 10x18 “ 
Kor “ = Oxis “ 
For 2 frames of any size, 13x20 “* 
For3 “ . 13x20 

For 4 - ” 13x20 ” 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
Hl FIP ing more money in a few days than 

ou ever thought possible at any bus- 


iness. Capital not required. You can live at home 
and work in spare time only, or all the time. Allof 
both sexes, of all ages, grundly successful. 50 cents 
to $5 easily earned every evening. That all who 
want work may test the business, we make this un- 
paralleled offer: To all who are not well satisfied 
we will send $1 to pay for the trouble of writing us. 
Full particulars, directions, etc., sent free. Im- 
mense pay absolutely sure for all who start at once. 
Don’t p mtg Address STINSON & CO. 
51Aly Portland, Maine. 


Bee-keepers’ Supplies, 


Standard Langstroth, 


Quinby Standing-Frame, 
And all other kinds of Hives, 
MADE TO ORDER, 


Quinby Smoker a specialty. 
1 shall supply anything you need in the Apiary 
Send for Lilustra Price List. 

W. E. CLARK, successor to L. C. Root, 
TAITt ORISKANY, Oneida County, N. Y. 





for working people. Send 10 cents 
postage, and we will mail you free, a 
royal, valuable sample box of goods 
that will put you in the way of mak- 











Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


DISCOUNT 


ON 


WIRE NAILS! 


NTIL further notice, I can make a dis- 
count of 25 per cent. from my Catalogue 
prices on Wire Nails, owing to a decline in 
the market. 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 


1879. —— ITALIAN —— 1885. 


QUEENS! 


R ITALIAN QUEENS in their purity, and that 
cannot be excelled, mb Foundation and 
Supplies generally, send for Circular. 


12 UNTESTED QUEENS FOR $11.00. 
15A12t T.8S. HALL, Kirby’s Creek, Ala. 

















Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 





